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Identification and Imitation in Children 
Martin L« foffman 
University of Michigan 

In this review I shall atten^t to cover the major "theories of identi- 
fication and imitation,, and to suMnarize and critically evaluate the perti- 
nent empirical research. | 

Identification ■ ^ 

Many students of human developtaent have assumed, since Freud, ^hat 
parent Identification is a central, all -encompassing process in personality 
development. As noted by Bronfenbrenner (1960) 

Freud was not asking why and how a child might learn an isolated 
piece of behavior from his parent. He was Interested in what he 
felt to be a more sweeping and powerful phenomenon — the tendency 
of the child to take on not merely discrete elements of the par- 
ental niodel, but a total pattern. Moreover, as Freud saw It, 
thin acquisition was accomplished with an enotlonal intensity 
which reflected the operation of motivational forces of consid- 
erable power. 

The question that has Intrigued most writers on identification ir. , 
just what is the nature of the motive tliat impels the child to emulate 
the parent irodel. The psychoanalytic tradition has stressed two basic 
motives: the first Is the child's anxiety over losing the parent's 
love. To get rid of this anxiety and assure himself of the parent's 
continued love, the child strives dusperatcly to be like the parent in 
every way — to adopt, for exampli'i the piirent's behnviornl mannerisms, thoughts, 
feelings, and even the capacity to punish himsL?lf and experience guilt when he 

s 

violates a n^ral standrad. This process — sometimes called anaclltic identification 
is viewed as contributing to lasting devt lopmental changes in the child. 
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Iheae include the dianges associated with acquisition of an appropriate 
scx-^rolt* identity* It is also often assumed that by adopting the parentis 
evaluative orientation with respect to the parentis own behavior » the 
child eventually stops striving only for isopulse gratlf icat^^on and, 
since the parentis orientation derives from his cultural group , the 
child internalizes the standards of the culture; identification 

thus contributes to *an internalized conscious* In some re-forxnulatlons, 

\ 

in which th4 stress is more on the child *s love for the parent fMd^l 

\ 

than on the threat of loss of love, the terms used are developmentalX^ 
Identification, or emotional identification. 

Tlie second basic motive, which is derived from Freud *s notion of 
cnstrati-on anxiety^ Is fear of physical attack or punishment by the parent. 
Toward the end of the preschool perlo^, as part of the Oedipus conflict, 
the boy coman to see his father as a potential source of punishment for 
his erotic fc'elings toward his mother (the process fully worked out 
only for hoyi?). Hie resulting "identification with the aggressor" or 
"defensive Identification" is currently seen by most writers as making 
a possible contribution to aggressive behavior but not to positive socially 
zatlon, or it is seen as, being nothing more than a transitory defense 
mechan ism* 

Theorists of other^nonpsychoanalytic persuasions have suggested 
that the child tries to emulate the parent not to avoid anxiety but as 
ft means of acquiring certain highly desirable characteristics of the 
parent such as (a) the priveleges and satisfactions that he has (c^,p,., 
the love received from the other parent), (b) his effective mnstery 
over the environment which enables him to control rf»sOurcrs and satiiify 
his ovm needs, and (c) lils power and control over the child. A self-n-inforrlnp. 
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process is often postulated by these writers: the child fantasizes 
him^lf as the n^del who controls and consumes the valued resources 
that the child lacks. The child then acts like the model and the resulting 
similarity that he perceiyes between himself and the model i's i;oinforcing 
because it signifies that he nay attain the model^s desired goal states. 

Despite the assumed l^ortance of identification, there is a lack 
of systematic empirical research on its antecedmts mid consequences* 
Scattered support does exist » however, for the view that identification 
is fostered both by parental affection toward the child and, at least 
in boys, by parental power and ddmlhance (e.g., HctherinRton , 1965). 
There is also evidence that Identification may contribute to the child's 
acquisition of . (a) culturally approved^se>t?typed preferences and behaviors 
(e.g., Mischel, 1970) and (b) certain aspects of morality that are 
reflected in the parent's words and deeds, such as moral reasoning 
and helping others (Hoffman, 1971, 1975). Oif the other hand, there 
appears to be a lack of consistency among the presumed products of 
identification, for example, children who obtain high scores on Indices 
of appropriate sex- role identity do not necessarily obtain high r.coros 
on indices of moral conduct (Mischel, 1970). Thin suggests that identifi- 
cation is not an all-encompassing unitary process. The research hIho 
suggests that identification may bear little or no relationship to an 
important index of the presence of a conscience: experiencing guilt 
feelings ovet violating moral standards (Hoffman, 1971). This may reflect 
the fact that parents do not often express guilt feelings openly and 
thus do not provide the child with a model of self-criticism and guilt; 
it may also be due to the cblld*^ lack of both the experience and the 
cognitive skills needed to Infer inner states from overt behavior. 



In conclusion, the parent is obviously an eveff^prcsent » ctnotionally 
significant figure in the young child's life, as well as the major model 
of social norms to which ho is exposed. Some sort of identif icatory 
process with regard to the parent may therefore be expected to operate 
and play an important role in the child's socialization. The research 
thus far ^though sparse, appears to provide some, slight support for this 
C!)cpectation with regard to overt behaviors, verbalized preferences^ and 
attitudes. Further research is needed, however, before a more definitive 
statement can be made about the importance of^ identification in the 
development of guilt feelings and perhaps other inner states associated 
with socialization. 

Theories of Imitation 

Psychologists and sociologists around the turn of the century 

attributed imitation to Instinctual origins because of its pcrvasivc- 

nof;s in different cultures, (e.g., James, 1890; Tarde, 1923). In 

puneral, Instinct theory .assumed that imitation occurred without consciouH 

intent Ions; it was rather ^n involuntary, reflexive type of action that 

few people could resist when exposed to social stimuli. Instinct 

i*Kplanationn of imitation behaviors fell into disrepute in the 1920s 

and I93O5, with the rise of behaviorism and the increasing evidence 

tluit most of human social behavior was learned. In 19A1 Miller and 

Dollard advanced a learning theory of matched imitative behavior and 

conducted a series of experiments to support the theory. Littlt- was 

done after that until the 1960s when Bandura and his students began to 
develop a comprehensive social learning theory of imitation and to 
conduct dozens of studies which seemed to follow from it. Cognitive 

developmontcil ists have begun to theorize about imitation only recently, 



although Plaget did have something to say about the topic much earlier. 
Soc lal Lea m in ^ Theory of Imit at to n 

i 

Social learning theorists have criticissed the psycbonnlytic conception 
of Identification for lacking precision, not lending Itfsolf to empirical 
study » and focusing exclusively on early childhood and the importance of 
one model, the parent • Tfieae writers, notably Bandura (1969a), view 
identification as a continuous process through life in which new responses 
are acquired and behavioral repfertoires modified owing to exposure to, 
and imitation of not only the parent but a wide variety of im>de]<^ whose 
attitudes, values, and social responses are exemplified behavlorally or 
in verbally coded forms, Bandura' g primary contribution has not been to 
flucidate the child's niotlves for emulating the modol but in providing 
V perspective on the cognitive processes involved in Imitation which 
liad been ncglectrd in previous formulations. Thc^^e processes follot^ 
lop,lcally from an anlysls of what must occur in the observer to enable 
him to rc^producc a iwdel's compi rx*bohavlor later on in the model's absence. 
Ihuy include (I) attending- to the particular aspects of the model's behavior 
to hv wiMii-^ted; (2) coding these aspects of the irodel's. behavior Into syrabol 
that can be stored; (3) retention^ which is aided by proper visual and 
especially verbal coding and sometimes by rehc^arsal; and (4) eventually 
recodlng'the stored Information and (5) using the resulting codes as 
a guide for enacting the behavior in an appropriate situation in the model's 
absence. 

StC'p.'^ 1 and 2 constitute what Bandura calls the acqiiisition or learning 
phase of imitation. Influential in thi« pliaso are tht* properties of the mode 



which sicnlfy the cxtnnt to which the ohserver is likely to be reinforced 
for imitating the model (e»g,> the model^s age, power, competence, 
status 9 and gender). The greater the expected probability of reinforce- 
tnent, the more Hkoly the observer is to attend to the model and code 

the relevant information. Steps 1 and 2 are also .influenced by the 

J 

properties of the observer (c,g<», the observer's level of dependency 
and selffGSteem, bis conct^ptual level, and especially the extent to 
which he has been reinforced in the past for imitative behavior). 
Step 5 pertains to the performance of an imitative response. Whether 

at < « 

or not the observer performs the act acquired from the irodcl depends on 
whcit he expects the consequences of such action to be as well as his 
competence (i.e. , his possession of the skills needed to perform the* 
act). The reinforcement for imitation may be direct or vicarious; and 
sel f~reinf orcc::ient is also possible. To illustrate the distinction 
bc-tween acquisition and performance, in one study it was foipd that when 
children watched a model being punished for a particular behavior they 
£5u!>3uquiat ly showed very little of that behavior in a free*-play situat Ion. 
Wtion offe^n^l Inducements to reproduce these behaviors, hciwever, the chiUlr^m 
pt-rt urmt.tl tl.cMn with rc^mnrkahle fidelity. The behavior was acquired but not 
performed in the first case, and performed in the second. Thus, although 
Bandura does not deal with motivation directly, it is the anticipation of the 
reinforcement consequences of imitating a ^model that loads a person to^ decide 
what should be coded, retained, and later possibly recodod and enactei^. As 
a social learning theorist, however, Bnndura's view is that the key factor 
in dett'rmlnlng what, if any, reinforcement the observer expects, and thus 
whether or not he performs. Is his past reinforcement history. 

8 
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CogntttVtf nevelopTnenti^ Theory of Imitation 

The cognitive-developmental approafcli^ deriving from Plaget (1962) 
and cxeoipHfied In the recent llteTature by Kuhn (1973)^ differs from, 
social -learning theory in several ways. First, it assumes that Imitation, 
like ot he c- mental activities. Involves an .active cognitive procnssing 
of the stimuli emanating from the model* Thus che observer does not 
simply attend to the im^del'and passively code the model's behavior as 
a guide to later action- Rather, the observer's existing cognitive 
structure (categories of thought) determines his very perception of 
what the modt?! doe>s. Similarly, the retention, and eventual enactment 
of the model's beluivior in the model's absence arc viewed as manifesta- 
tions of , the observer's cognitive structure and functloninp,. Second, 
the type of imitation -that the individual is capable of, and the aspect 
of thi* model's behiivlor that, he can imitalc^ depenci on his cognitive 
capabilities. Tliere are\ therefore, levels or dovelopmf^ntal stages in ' 
imitatfon, «is in other cognitive processes. For example. Finger stresses 
the fact that thi» young Infant" can only imitate the model's ongoing, 
behavior. Tin- ability to delay an overt imtativo response until somo 
time long after the initial observation, when the model is no longcn- 
prcfUMit, is a later development. It imp^es the ability to form an 
Internal representation of the model, as well as to maintain that representa- 
tion in memory over time and to use if as a guide to action, Tlilrd, 
the anticipation of external reinforcement is not a requisite for acqui- 
sit Ion or performance of the model's behavior. Ratht!r» the same type 
.of intrinsic motivation that characterizes; other rq^,nltlve actlom. (thi^ 
need to make sense of one's environment) underlies imitation as well. 

s 
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Review of the Research 

Before reviewing the reeearch it may be useful to point up certain / 
conceptual distinct ions i most but not all of which are implicit in ttie 
foregoing. First there is the distinction betwecri imitation of a model's 
ongoing action and delayed imitation which occurs in the model's absence. 
A second distinction is that between true, spontaneous imitation and 
what Piaget calls *'pseudo imitation" or J'ltaltatlon by training," In 
the latter case an infant, for eKacq^lei nsay be rewarded (Cfg^i hugged 
or spoken to) every time he acts in a certain way; and once that act is 
learned the infant can , by the use of contingent reinforcement, bo 
taught to act that way only after the model first acts that way (like 
teaching a dog to "shake ht^nd^")* 

Ttie distinct ion must also he made between imitation in which the 

J 

response^ Is novel, and that In which the response Is already within the 
obfu^rver^s repertoire. The former is often called "observation learning" 
and the latter, "facilitation" or "contagion." limitation may also 
contribute to the inhibition of an act which would otherwise be expressed 

• to the dlslnhibition of an act which is in the observtsr's repertoire 
but ordinarily not expressed. 

A final distinction worth making r<?sts on the nature of the motive 
underlying' the imitationt Most of the research has dealt with imitation 
based on two brJad classes of motives. In one, which relates to competence 
or problem 'io tying, the observer imitates the model in order to acquire 
Icnowlcdge or loam skills. In the othcit, the observer iiaitates the 
model because of the quality of the emotional relationship (e#g.» the 
attachment} that may exist between ftim and the model • Hie observer imitates 
the model because he Wrints to be like the model*. Imitation baf;ed on the. 
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quality of the relationship is the type which Is cloficst to identification. 
I mttution in Tfifnnt?i 

There. in as yet no syutcmatii: research on imitation In children 
younger than two ycMrs of age* Plaget's (1962) obscirvat Ions of his own 
child are the most detailed descriptive evidence available. Piaget 
vli2ws the developmental changes in imitation as paralleling his postulated 
stages of intellectual development • I will present, several of the sig-* 
nificant transition points in infant imitation. 

The first ovidcnc^ of imitation appears to involve direct prompting 

I 

by adults* It has bcer^ widely observed that a young infant can be 
induced to imitate, if another person mimics certain actions of the 
infant • For^ example, saying #"dada" immediately after the infant said 
it typically results in the infant's blurting out a ^string of 'Madas^% 
Piaget found that an infant responds, to such prompted Imitation by the 
age of 1 to 4 months and he termed this phenomenon a "circular reaction". 
Another developrnt^nt ^ thu inCant's skill in imitating, which occurs, 
according to Piaget , when the infant is approximately A or 5 months of 
age, in the ability to emulate th^ actions of another per^^cm that aru 
unrt'latcti to l»l£s own momentary bohavtor. The imftatfd action??, however, 
aft- already in the Infant's repertoire and continf»cmt external reinforcc- 
^ taimt in ordinarily required to connect these actionn to the model's behavior. 
Furthermore, the only acts that cm he Imitatfd arc those which give 
the infant a visual ii^resslon inafcchinp, the model's act (o.r. , ho can 

imltati* closing a fist, but not bllrtklng an eye). Next, Piagct obsprvod 

that by ^boul 1 yeiir of age his children began itnitating movemtMils which 

cannot be seen on one*s o\m body and kcts that are not already knovn to 

the child. He observed a considerable amount of trial and error as tho childrer 
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■atteapted to iinitate unfamiliar tet5pprtf;es» By 16 itK^nths of age, Piaget^s —-^^^^ 

■ \ 

J ■• 
children were able fcpontaneously to Imitate novel actions without any S 

trial and error groping. He also observed tliat thi* children could Imitate ' ' \ 

after long delays in time even i^hen the tnodc-l was not present. These 

findings indicated to Piaget that covert or mental imnses had now 

replaced overt luiitatlon aB a requisite for learning, Tliese iitiages^ tlibught 

of as covert imitative I'e.nponsea^ could later be recalled to guide overt 

imitation. Their appearance marks the lieginnln^ of what may be. called 

.1 

re^presentat ional imitation • 

Plngrt did not observe changes in imitation in his children beyond 
the age of twd years. It is assumed that representational imitation, 
which is at^firnt undirected, casual, and probably controlled by the 
environment, continues to develop furtHc-r and by around seven years of 
age has become n rather self -conscious, rea^^uned strategy for acquiring 
knowledge and solving problems. 



Once past infancy our interest shifts from the exact copying or 
mimicry of a models to other more complex behaviors that may result from 

exposure to models* These include cognitive learning, inhibition nnd 

\ . ^ 

disinhlbition of aggression and other devtint acts, acquisition of prosocial 
behaviors, and finally, the utillj^ation of modf^ls in cllniral settings. 

Imitation and Cognitiour Observation Learning 
Social learning, as as ^cognitive-developmental theorists now 

agree that the child ts riot a passive observer but, rather, m active 
coipiitive processor of the model ^s words and actions. Indeed social -learning 
theorists have taketf the lead in the relatively rt^cent attempts to demnnst r^t o 

12 
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that coioplcx cognitive learning can take place when the child 1b exposed 

^ / ' ' 

to. ayfejdel. Ll^^rally dozens of experl;nental studies liave been done 
attempt inp. to- show the ef f ectlvenesjs of modeling procedures In teaching 
a variety of languor * rules, abstract concepts or principles, problera-solvihg 
strategics, and creative processes. To demonstrate such cognitive learning 
requires evidence of generalization and transfer to novel, unfamiliar 
taskn Ki'ttinga^ Zimmerman and Rosenthal (1974) have reviewed this exten- 
sive body of reserach. Unfortunately their review appears to be biased in 
the direction of social learning theory. Hiat Is, they tend to rxaggeratf 
thu- corrqiU'xlty of what the child loams through observing models in the 
various experiments^ as well as the difference between the initial task 
and setting In which the Observation of the model occurs and the later 
task and setting presumed to show generalization and transfer effect 
When wo oxni^ilno the experiments carefully it is clear that the rules 
acquired are usually quite simple, and the initial and posttest tasks 
and settings are similar (e.g., a dif/erent room or a female rather that 
a male experimenter may be used; and though the test item content may differ 
the form of the item remains the same). Furthermore, many of the studies 
arc not pertinent to our concerns because the subjects were not only exposed 
to-a model but were also. given direct Instructions, feedback on their 
performance and, in some instances, they wen? actually told what the rule 
guiding the model's behavior -was. 

Nevertheless, some of the studies are worth mentioning because they 
do show that children can learn not only to mimic specific acts but to 
abstract rules by watching another person demonstrate a stmplo^concepttial 
strategy on n variety of tasks. Thus Rosenthal and Carroll (1972) ejj^^^?tl^ 
seventh r.r^dcrs to a model wlio wrote and orally repeated elaborate sentences 



using the jipst perfect" ten ^. Aftenrards, there were significant 
Increases in both coiiipleDt sentences and pluperfect verbs* forms that 
rarely occurred before exposure to the models. Harris and Hcssemer 
(1972) also found evidence of model-induced changes in language complexity 
with mono- and bilingual children. In this study the child was told to 
make up sentences about pictures while taking turns with a model on 
alternative pictures. The model *s sentences varied in length and linguistic 
complexity, ^hanges in- these same grammatical structures were noted in 
the child ^s subsequent speech patterns • 

There is also evidence that a child's strategies for gathering 
informatjon may be affected by exposure to .models (Denny, 1975; Lamal, 
1971; l^ughlln. Moss & Miller, 1969)* These studies were devoted to 
teaching question-asking strategies oil a variant of the "twenty-questions'* 
game using modeling procedures. Pictures were presented and the child 
was instructed to ask any question that can be answered by ^*yes" or **no'* 
and to try to puess the correct picture with the fewest number of attempts i. 
The superior strategy — consistently used by children above the age of 
ten years — is to ask "constraint-seeking" questions that is, questions 
which eliminate ir^re than one picture. Eight- and nine-year olds learned 
the constraint-seeking strategy just by watching a iTK)de1 ask this type 
of question^" Six-year olds, however, did not completely learn and comprehend 
this strategy unless the model mentioned the rule ho used to formulate 
questions, visually removed the pictures that were eliminated by each 
question from the array, and described Ik)w he was going to use the infur- 
matlpir derived from the answer to each question, Thli$ procedure apparently 
made tl^^ logical implications of the model's superior questioning stfatej*y ^ 
more evident to the younger children, who were* otherwise unable to abstf;ict the 

rule. 
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Several studies have been conducted that found a child^s conceptual 
tempo to be influenecd by a ciodel's performance (Debus. 1970; Rldberg, 
Parke & Hetheringtpn ^ 1971 Iiapulslve observers became more reflective 
(fnade fewer erros and increased the time used for decision making) after 
watching a reflective model perform. Reflective children became more 
impulsive after vio^ing an impulsive nKidel perform. And finally, Zimmerman 
and Dlalessl (1973) found that children who were exposed to a model who 
rapidly produced Ideas^ thouglit of significantly more ideas on another 

task than chlldr^ who were exposed to a more lethargic UKJdel, Wiether 

these Xi^ere truly 'creative responses is problematic. 

An Interesting series of experiments beginning with thfj investigation'' 
of Bandura and McDonald (1963) and continuing into the present have been 
conducted to test Piaget's assumption that the child's progression from one mor- 
ft! stage to the next requires cognitive disequilibrium- The attempt In 
these studies was to see if the individual's level of moral reasonipg 
could be changed by simply exposing him to models who verbalise moral 
judgments at higher or lower levels than his own. Tlie social leazming 
theorists who did most of this work expected that such exposure would 
produce changes, whereas cognitive-developmental is ts would not ordinarily 
expect social influences to operate in such a direct manner. In general, 
these experiments did show that the subjects* moral judgments were 
affected by the model *b verbalizations* The earlier experiments were 
criticized as perhaps denK>nst rating nothing more than nx)menfatyy, specific 
response shifts rather than actual chimges in level oC n^ral ^reasoning 
(Turiel, 1966). The more recent ifesearch, however, doc^s Indicate that 
children not only shift their verbal responses in the direction preferred 
by the ss^del but also increase their understanding of the j^lnciple 
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that Intentions should taken Into account when tt^king ij^ral evaluations 
of behavior. Furthermore, the effects appear to last up to a year, although 
not beyond that ^^Covrni, Langer» &Avenrlchp & Nathanson, 1969; Crowley, 
1968; Dorr & Fay / 197A; Classco, Milgram & Youniss, 1970; Stemlieb & Youniss» 
1975), / 

That mere exposure to nodels con produce such shifts has been interpreted 
as evidence against cognitive developmental theory. Another interpretation 
is that the children did not merely Imitate the nuadel. Rather, they 
knew beforehand that acts may or may not be intentional but gave intentions 
less weight than consequences, perhaps because the stories used, like 
Pia get's, portrayed more tiarmful consequences for accidental than for 
intended acts. This fits the recent evidence (Imamogju, 1975; Rule, 
N'esdale, & McAra, 1974) that children as young as 5 years of age use 
intentions when the consequences of accidental and intended acts are 
equal (the modeling studies in question used oldev children) t Repeated 
exposure to an adult model who consistently assigns greater weight to 
intentions despite the disparity in consequences might then have produced 
cognitive disequilibrium, or dissonance which the subjects reduced by 
reexamining and changing their views. This Interpretation which is consonant 
with cognitive developmental ^heory, suggests tliat children ma^^ sometimes 

be provoked to re-think their 6wn views as the result of being/ exposed to 

\ / • 

a mbdel who expresses a contrary view. \J 

All of the research just described serves to highlight tlie difference 

bet^en the social learning and cognitive-developmental perfect ives, 

> s 
Generally, the social learning theorists try to show that tht; child's cognitive 

structure can be altered by observing models, whereas the fcognltive-developmental 
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position is that the child* s cognitive level determines the type of 
imitation of which he is capable. It seems clear from the findings that 
children can abstract simple rules by observing m>dels, although it is 
questionable whether true changes in cognitive structure have* yet been 
demonstrated in children who did nothing more than observe im>dels. It 
also seems apparent that children cannot imitate a model whose acticms 
or words are beyond tT|eir own cognitive level. As noted earlier , for 
exatr^le, six-year olds were unable to acquire the constraint ^seelclng 
strategy, while eight- and nine-year olds were able to dp so. For an 
extensive n^view of the research on age differences in imitation, see 
Yai>do, Seitz, and Zigler (In press). That review documents the impact of age 
in general hut, e^xcept for Piaget*s observations and analysis of the changes in 
Imitation during Infancy, discussed earlier, the data do not as yet lend 
themselves to a stage theory of the qualitative shifts in type of imitation 
that occur with age or the motivation underlying the child's imitative responses* 

Imitation and Aggression 
The vast body of research on imitation and aggression In children has 
been stimulated, of course, by public interest in the possible effect on 
children of violence in the mass media.' Many efforts have been made to 
determine whether children will learn aggressive acts, or whethor their 
aggressive tendencies which are normally under control will be reduced as a 
result of exposure to real or symbolic aggressive models (e.gi, in cartoons, 
movies, stories, and siimilated television programs). As is widely knowi, 
several laboratory experiments do support the view that children may acquire, 
from even a very brief period of observation, certain motoric and verbal 
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behaviors which are associated with aggression in rral-llfe situ3tlons (e.g. , 
Bandur^a, Ross & Ross, 1961, 19fi3n, 1963b). In those studies snbj vctfi were 
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exposed CO live or fllmaii aggress 1cm scales » then placnd In a freci-^play ^ 
situation with a variety of toys or other play materials • The results indicate 
that the exposure of young children to aggressive models produ^s Increments 
In such play activities as punching Inflated plastic eloigns, [topping balloons, 
striking stuffed animals, and operating mechanized 'liitting dolls* " 

According to soclal^leamingptheorists, whether a isodel is rewarded or 
punished for his action should Influence the degree to which the action Is 
N^itated. Applied to aggression, this means that a child who observes a nradel 

punished for aggression should show Inhibitory tendencies. Following this 

/ 

approach, Bandura, Ross and Ross (1963b) exposed nusery*:^^chool children 
to\ filras that depict an adult model employing considerable physical and verbal 
aggression against another adult In order to amass his possessions. Under 
a model-rewarded condition the aggressor successfully appropriated these 
possessions and rewarded himself for doing so; under a model -punished condjtion 
the aggressor received severe punishment for his behavior. Two control 
conditions wore included! one in which the children oKserved the models 
engage in vigorous but nonaggresslve play, and another in which there was no 
jbodel. "n a subsequent free-play situation the children wlio observed the irjodel 
punished exliibited significantly less aggression than children who saw him 
rewarded* They did not ^how less aggression, however, than the children in 
either of the control groups.' 

Three film sequences were utilized by Bandura (1965) In^a further study 
of the influence of consequence^ to the model on children's aggressive behavior, 
Tlie major portion of each sequence depicted an adult behaving in an 
aggressive manner toward an Inflated rubber doll. In one sequence the adult 
was punished for his aggression. In another he was rewarded, and in t\w third 
there were no consequences. As in the earlier study, children who saw the* 
model punished for aggression showed less aggressive behavior in a suhseseqncnr 
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test situation than childiren who saw the isodel rewarded, they also showed, 
less aggression than children in the no-consequencc condition. The same 
amount of aegresslon vac displayed by children in thd model -rewarded and no- 

I 

conseqtidnce conditions. 

Putting th^ two sets of findings together, the following pattern emerges: 
the im>delrpunishQd condition produced less aggression than cither ^he loodel-rewarded 
or no-consequence condition but no less than the no-QK>del (and also the active 
nonaggressive mo<|el conditiorj; the no-consequence condition vproduced the same 
amount of aggression as the del -rewarded condition. Clearly, the consequf^nces 
to an aggrossslve model have an influence on the .subject 's aggression. 
Whether this signifies an inhlhitory effect for the ntpdel-rpunished^ondition 
or a dlslnhibitory effect for the model -rewarded condition, however, depends 
on whether tho no-consequence or no-model condition is chosen f6r purposes of 
comparison. I think that neither is ideal but the no-tnodel condition is the 
more appropriate control, for the following reasons. 

First, the f^ct that the no-consequence and model-rewarded conditions produced 
thn same amo\jnt of aggression suggests they were psychologically equivalent and 
equally rewarding. That Is, both films were taken up largi?ly by the model 
engaged in highly vigorous aggressive behavior against a Bobo doll. The only 

r 

difference was that in the model-rewarded film another adult praised the model 
and gave him candy and soft drinks. The model's engaging in freely agrcssive 
action without punistonent could well hav* been the salient aspect of both films. 
Furthenm>re, the fact that the aggressive^ model was an adult may have provided 
an added element of legitimization of aggression in the two conditions, thus 
tending to equalize them further. If the no-consequence condition is equivalent 
to the model -regarded condition, it Is Inapproprla^ to use it as the control. 
Scccmd, any ceiling-effect explanation, which mi'.ht argue against using 
■\ thf* no-model condition as the control, is doubtful since the aggression scores 
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in the no-model condition were as high as the actlvc-nonaggrc>ssive -model 
condition and high enough for an effective inhibitory agent to have a marked 
effect; yet the aiodel-punlshed group^ tended to show slightly (tllough not 
significantly) more rather than less aggression. 

My interpretation of the findings, then, is that the low level of aggression 
in the no-model condition was primarily the result of the child's past social- 
Ization experiences. Witnessing a im>del behave aggressively appears to have 
a dlsiahibitlng effect, which is sustained if the model is rewarded or merely 
goes unpunished. (The weakening of Inhibitions against aggression by exposure 
to modeis has also been demonstrated in several other studies including those 
of Bandura and Huston, 1961 and Bandura, Ross and Ross, 1963a). Punishment to 
the model has the effect of neutralizing the dlsinhlbit Ion and reducing the 
aggression to tlie baseline level — but not below. 

The research suggests, then, that exposure to aggressive models who arc 
punished may not Increase the child's tendency to Inhibite the expression of 
aggriH.nlon, although It may neutralize the aggression -arousing effects of 
watclilng the model behave aggressively In the first place. The same line of 
reasoning may also explain why Rosckrans and Hartup's (1967) preschool subjects 
who observed models punished for aggression showed less aggression than children 
wlio observed a rewarded mode] but were no less aggressive than children who 
observed n<? model. It my also explain the finding by Collins (1973) 

that children at throe age levels (grades 3, 6 and 10) who observed television -Uk^ 
films in which a man commits a crime and is apprehended and punished, displayed 

the same amount of aggression afterwards as children who ohserved no model. 

/ 

Klfcct of Telc yisi o n Violence on Childre n / 
\ The above research has limited relevance to the question of whether the 
exposure to televised aggression will increase the child's wtlllngness to ' 
engage in behavior thnt might actual^ly harm another person, since the behaviors 
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studied did not involve interperficmol harm. This limitation was p^irtially 
overcome in a study by Hanratty, O^neal and Sul^^er, (1972). Children who had 

s 

observed a model attack a nonr<*actlvc adult dressed as a clown like tlic Bobo 
doll wero subsequently found to be more likely to assault the live Rob. As, 
nottd by Kaplan and Singer (1976) t however, the presence of an adult dressed 
as a Bobo may not have activated the ordinary social sanctions against aggres- 
sion and may even have invited a playful "aggressive^* response by signaling 
to the child that the adult would not retaliate against him. Clot^ms in circuses 
are often hit with no retaliatory consequences as a sort of fun aggression* 

In another study, Llchert and Baron (1972) employed a different and seemingly 
mori' valid moasure of Interpersonal aggress lon# This study was also perhaps 
the first to investigate the influence of the type of television violence 
gt^nerally depicted on regularly broadcast television shows* Boys and gir*^s 
of two age groups (5-6 and 8-9 years) first viewed 3 1/2 minute OKCorpts from 
actual television programs depicting either aggressive (the ^'Untouchables") or 
noiiaggressJvu (nn active sequence involving hurdling, high jump, etc.) scenes, 
and were then p^^uvidc-d an opportunity to aggress against a peer. The oppor- 
timlty to aggress was as follows: the s^ject was told that there was another 
child iij the? next room about to play a gamo In which hu had ^o turn a handle. 
The subject could help thai child turn the handle by pushing the gr«en button 
on the box in front of him; or ha could make the handle so hot thnt the child 
would have to lei it go, by putihing the red button. Furthennore, the green 
button was marked HET.P and the red button was marked HURT. TliouRh indirect, 
this seems to be a, fairly good Index of Interpersonal aggression. The 
general results were that observing, rhe ap,nref?«;ivc« film led to more aanressiou 
against the ostensible child victim than obf5erv{n{' the nonaggressivo film, 
although one group of subjects (the older girls) wlio observed tht' aggressive 
film not only pushed the **hurt*' button but alKo pu.shfd the "help" button mnre 
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often than their counterparts who Jiad observed the nonaggressivcf film* 

The results thus far suggest » though by no means conclualvc-ly , that observ- 
ing television violence may result in an Isunediate tendency toward an aggressive 
response. What might the long-term affects of watching television violence 
be? Obviously the best way jto answer this question is to' control the telcf- 
vision viewing experience of a sample of children for an extended period of 
time and measure the effecjts* ?eshbach and Singer (1971) did ^ust this. They 
controlled the television viewing of 625 ethnicall}^ and socioeconomically \ 
heterogeneous 9-15 year-K>ld boys attending seven residential schools and in&ti- 
tut ions (3 private prep schools and A ^oys homes*').' For six weeks the boys 
were required to watch television, for at least two hours per ,day. Half watched 

D 

ri>gularly broadcast prograois with aggressive cont^t (e,g»y "Gun smoke ^ while 
the other half watched nonaggressi^se programs (e.g., "The Dick Van Dyke Show"). 
Many indices of aggression were used but the most important were ratings by 
trained observers who were in frequent contact with the boys. Feshbach and 
Singer found no evidence that violence on television leads to an increase* In 

aggressive behavior. Indeed^ they found less aggression among highly aggressive 

* ^ 

lower class boys who had been exposed to^ programs with aggressive contents 

1 

In addition, for a, group of low-lntellig^nte, hyperactive boys who- had watchi-d 
the violent television programs, they found more aggressive fantasy but less 
aggressive behavior. The authors' interpretation of this finding was that 
aggressive fantasy reduced aggressive drive and controlled aggressive behavior 
tor these subjects (the catharsis effect). Feshbach-and Singer conclude 
however, that because of imperfections in the study Especially the fact that 
the aggressive scores for some of the aggression --diet groups in the **boys liomt's" 
turned out to be initially higher than those given the nonaggressive diet) the 
roost valid interpretation of the overall result is the conservative one: Nam*?Ty^ 



for the population to which the results may be generalized, viewing of telr- 
vised aggression does not lead to an increase in real-life violence. 

Another, more recent experimental field study was done by Friedrich and 
Stein (1973), Ninety-seven boys and girls attending a sunnner nursery school 

f 

watched three 20-mlnute episodes a week for four weeks of either aggressive 
cajtoons ("Batman" and "Superman"), neutral programs, or prosoclal programs 
"Mister Rogers Neighborhood"). The measure of Interpersonal aggression, which 
combined physical and verbal aggressive responses, was based on observations 
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made for t^o weeks before, during, and for two weeks following exposure to 
the television programs. The overall findings for the entire sample Indicated 
.that the effects of the three television treatments were nonsignificant, 
Wlien the sample was divided into ^.roups on the basis of initial interpersonal 
aggression scort-s, some slight but questionable support was found for the ! 
e:<pect;iclon that matching violent programs contributes to an increase in 
aRKtv^ssive behavior. When Armor (1976), as reported by Kaplan and Singer (1976), 
reexamined the Fricdrlch and Stein data, howuver, he found that the children 
exposed to the prosoclal programs actually exhibited the greater post-trentment 
rise In aggression. Armor concluded that these data provided little evidence 
for the view that violent television content raises the level of violent 
J>ehavior in children. 

It appears thai' as jWe move*^rom the highly controlled but artificial 
laboratory experiments to the study of the effects of actual television 
program violence on aggressive behavior in natural settings, the findings 
become less clear ^n their implications. At the present time it seems 
evident, that although watching aggressive models may cont,^ihiite to an Immcdlnto 
tendency toward an aggressive response, there is as yet fto clear empirical 
support for the view that television has contributed to interpersotial aggn-s- 
slon in children.. This of course docs noO mean that It makes no contribution 



(it is difficult to prcive the nuU hypothoftlD) btitf it docs mean *hat 

as yet there is no clear evidence timt it does. 

Though the impact of teloyision violence on overt aggression remains 

problematic, a new line of research suggentB that television violence may have 

indirect effects. Research by Drabman and Tliomas (1974) and Thomas and Drabman 

(1975), in which children were left alone to witness^ presumably Rpontmieous 

argument and fist fight between two younger children, revealed thap prior 

exposure to telcvislm-like violence can decrease children's willingness to 

intervene. In a study by Cllne, Croft, and Courrier (1973), changes in skin 

^\,^onductance and blood volume were measured while male subjects, ranging In age 

from 5 to lA years, watched segments from a violent boxing film and from a 

neutral film. It was found that subjects who were heavy ^television watchers 

for the previous two years displayed fewer galvanic skin responses, and a lower 

« 

percentage of change, in blood volume pulse amplitude, during the violent scenes 
than did subjuct^K who Infrequently watched television » There are some problems 
in interpreting; these findings: (a) because the data werd correlational i the 
direction of cavsallly i^ in question; (b) children in the heavy viewing group 
were from a loiter socioeconomic level than those in the light viewing group; and • 
(c) responsivity to real^^llfe Agression was not assei^sed. 

A recent experlm^Cal study by^Thomas, Jlorton, Lippincolt , and Drabman' (1977) 

' / . . . • . 

eliminated these errors, Eight;^to ten year-old chibdren were sho%m citiier an 
excerpt from a violent police drauia or a segment from an exciting but nonviolent 
vollcy-bali game before watching^ a videotaped scene of real ^ggr^H8Iun, 
(a film of an argument and fight between two preschoolers). The subject p ^o 
had previously viewed the aggressive drama wer.e 'found to be less arounii^ 
physiologically (as measured by O^R responsivity) by the ftcene^'of real aggri's^ioiK 
than werf? subjects w^lio had seen the control film, * These 'findings /siigRGst * 
that television violence piay contribute to a blunting of the chlld^^g stinsirivity 
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*to viblcutce toward porsonfi. «0n the other hand^ the findings may fsignify- 

nothing !i«>re'than a teiqsoifary defense against exccsBive arousal. jPurther 

research is necessary both to substantiate these findlgns and to find out 

what (connections if any^ diminished physlplogical arousal (siay have to overt. 

aggressive behavior * « 

Imitation and Prosocial Behavior 

there' have now been ©any demonstrations that exposing a child to^an altruistic 
I ■ » . p ' 

model can enhance the child^s subsequent alrtruistic behavior (e.g., Bryan 

and Walhek, 1970; Hartup and Coates, 19ft7; Staub, 1971, Wiite, 1972). Further- 

more, ' studies !iave shovm that a model's behavior can influence not only the 

ninount but also the type of altruistic behavior. Harris (170, 1971), found 

that 10- and ll-year old children would share vith the model if th^ model 

had shared with thnm or, would donate to a charity If the model had' done 

that. The children were also Influenced by the model in the way in which thoy 

dlstribut^x^d their winnings acrofcrs several tharitieSp 

These laboratory modeling studies may illustrate important socialization 

proccBRen that operate in the natural environment. However, as Krebs (1970) 

has argued, if modeling studies on altruism are to demonstrate Internalized 

new learning, then they fll^st demonstrate both durabil ity^^ver time and generality 

across situations, Otherwisep there is an alternative explanation in which 

if 

the modeling studies are viewed as showing nothinn more than demand characterlst ' i 
and experimenter effects. Consider the most recent of the studies cited above' 
(Wliite, 1972). A .miniature bowling game was used in which five-cent gift 
certificates could be won. The experimenter first took a few turns; upon 
winning, the experimenter picked up two certificates and, reaching acrosn the 
subjedt, dropped one certificate into a Parity box. Prior to doing this, the 
experifsenter told the subject (the subjects were 9-10 year olds) that he would 
take a few turns in order to demonstrate the gao^. It seems likely that 



the subject would view dropping one ct-rflflcatc into tht? charity hox'aa part 
of the Bfltnts and what was t'xpectc'd of bin in an othorwiKp amMguoiiB 
situatioi». Tlie fact that the suhjects (all 9-10 yc-ar olds) who had obBcrvfd 
a RcntTous model, hchavod In a generous manner afiur a fivcrday delay 
may tt.us only signify that they had learned well what was expected of them, 
Elliot and Vasta (1970) showed generalization from tho modeled sbarinp. 
candy to a very similar situation In which the chil-ffcen had the opportunity 
to share pennies. Generalization did not occur^owever, to a different kind ' 
of sharing (giving up a preferred toy to a stranger). Tlie results of three ^/ 
more recent studies show that altruistic modeling procedures may have very 
durable effects and that they may be manifested in settings that diffel- some- 
what from the setting in which the initial modeling took place. Thus Widlarsky 
and Bryan (1972) found tliat an adult donating tokens to a churity affected 
c'^illdron's donations to the same charity 10 days later, even when the randy 
dun Ions wiiire fioH cited by a different cxpcrlmorrter in a different room. 
Tushton (107S) and Rlct** and Grusec (197')) showt^d-ithat altruistic modeling 
produced strong durability in 7- to 11-year old chlldren»s gcner^ous behavior 
over 2- and -month re test periods. Rushton also found that the delayed modelin 
effect generalized to a diflcront experimt»nter and a different room. The 

I 

persistence of modeling effects over periods as long as 4 months is Impressive, 
In my judgment,^ the difference between the modeling and delay<-d post test 
settings is superficial. And, we must remember, as noted above, that in the 
one study .employing a very different altruistic act (Elliot and Vasta. 1970) 
the modeling effect did not generaligo. The results of these 3 studies then 
provide insufficient groimds l^or ruling out the "deijand characterlst icn" expln- 
nntion. ' * . ' . 

Rushton (1976) is surely right when he suggests fhaf a solution to this 
perplexing problem is to show that the processes that are discovered in fhe 
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laboratory are also .general liable to thti renl world, And, bis selection 
of the four studies which illustrate this strategy is identrkal to my own 

m 

selection. However! I cannot accept Rushton*s conclusion that thlfi res£?arch 
shows that 

'"....relatively brief exposure to highly salient models can produce 

durable and general i^able behavior change in observerst Furthernioru, 

« 

such modeling ef fee tH are not limited to the laboratory but also 

influence behavior in the natural environment (p. 906)/* 
Let us consider these fouf studies* 

In one of the mofit elaborate laboratory experiments on Che topic. Yarrow, 
Scotfp and WnxltT (1973) gave training in helping beliavior to preschool 
children* "^ho children wure assigned to a control group or to piny group?;, 
in which an ndult caretaker, over a period of several weeks, provided cither 
hir'n-nurUirnnt or low-nurturant conditions. In a series of training sessions. . 
the nurturant or nonnurturant adult modeled sympnthctir helping. For a pnrt 
of the snmplf, a symbolic tnedivini was used for tralnin^J the adult made sympathetic 
stateJncnts and engaged in ht'lpful action in minlntiire doll dramas. For the 
rest oi the sample, both symbolic and live behavioral situations in whleb 
tht! adult verbhllzed sympathy and helped another person were utjed. Training 
.effects vere measured two days and two wet'ks later. The findings wero thwH sym-^ 
bol Ic altruism \^as significantly increased In doll dramas similar to those 
used in training in all experimental groups and was unaffected by the* nurturanco 
variations in the adult. The only children who showed ^he effects of training 
behavioral ly in the real. life situations after a two-week delay (no group 
showed effects after two days) were those with nurturant caretnkers who had 
modeled sympathy and helping in both the symbolic and live sltuntlons. 

This is an impressive study but several problem:* in gcnerali/ing from 
it must be noted. First, the only children who. showed an 4ncrease in sympathy 
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and helping in real life situations were those who had bc*en exposed to modeled 
sympathy and helping In r^-lifc as well as symbolic situations. Furthermore, 
one of the , rcal-^llf c modeled acts (picking up mouse iood that spilled put of 
the cupboard) vas quite similar to the real-life injdex'of- helpine used in the 
study (picking up spools that fell off a table and toys that had .fallen outside 
/a baby's playpen). We may thus question Rushton*s statefttt*n± ^hat this study 
showed "quite dramatic transfer '^fects, " Second, a careful] reading of the^ 
procedure reveals that the modeling procedure may be confounded with direct ' ' 
rcinforrement and feedback to the child regarding his performance. That is. In 
the tr.ihiing scKBlons, when the child took his turn with the doll dramas, the 
adult responded to his helpful acts with .^rmth and approvel and clearly 
labclcjd the act as one of br.ingin^ enefit to another. We cannot be certain 
how effective tlie modeling would be without this reinforcement and feedback. 
Finally, the one effective group npted above also happens to be the only one 
in whicli It Ls ,a nurturant adult who modeled sympathy and helping in a live sit 
atlon. It is tlierefore impoHsible to tell whether the effectiveness of this 
group was due to modeling or to modeling in the context of a nurturant (opd, 
as just noted, chn t in^'.ently reinforcing) relationship. Thus, although the. 
findings may have BiRnlf ic^ance for the larger problem ot uoclal influences on 
prosocial behavior, they may not be relevant, for 'example, to tho effec:r of 
exposure to prosocial models in the mass media. Tho remaining three studies, 
which have a potential hearing on this jnatter, will now be discussed. 

In the study cited earlier in our discussion of imitation and aggression, 
by Friedrlch and Stein (1973)^ the effects of the three types of television 
programs on the children's prosocial behavior (cooperation, niirturnncc, and 
verbalization of feelings) in the nursery school setting were also examined 
One fintllng was Conslntfiit with expectations: Compared with the neutral and 
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aggressive films, the prosoclal film Increased the amount of prosocial 

a 

Inteyrpersonal behavior in the children from lower class families.* This increase, 
hovev^r, was only found during the television viewing period. It was not apparent 
during the two-wrek post^vicwlng period. The only increase in prosocial 
behavior f ound during the post viewing period was for lower class girls who 
had viewed the aggressive film. Further couqylicating the picture were the 
findings for the children from middle class families. Observations during the 
television viewing period showed that the prosocial behavior of the middle 



cl ass children who had watched the prosocial film dropped slightly t whilc ^the 
prosocial beliavlo r of those who had viewed the aggressive film increased. In 
the post-viewing period the only effect found in the middle class children 
was a sharp decline in prosocial behavior for those who had observed the 
aggressive film. It is difficult to make sense out of the total pattejrn of 
Lhu findings. One thing seems certain, however: they do not justify the 
claim made in at least two recent reviowc^rs of this literature (Murray, 1^73; 
Rushton, 1976) that the study supports the view that exposure to prosocial 
tclevl.sion increases prosocial behavior in children (md exposure? to apgressiyc? 
tc»li*vision increases aggressive behavior). 

In a ffubsefjuent study, Friedrlch and Stein (1972) showed four ?Ormlnnto 
pro.^oclal ''Mlstt^r Rogers Neighborhood" films over a one-week period to kinder- 
garten clilldren alone or In combination with one of three types of speciaX 
training,: (a) Verbal learning In which the themes, including significant feelings 
and actions, from the program were labelled In storybookn and rehearsed by 
the subject; (b) role-playing training in which the themes were rehearsed by 
the experimenter and the subject using hand puppets; and (c) both verbal 
learning and role playing. It was found that exposure to the protiorlal film 
without special training produced an Increase in gener/il content knowledge 
about the program but did not increase the child's overt beluivioral 
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altruistic responses* Only with one or another type of special training did 
exposure to the prosocial film lead to an increas^^ in prosocial behavior. 
Here is another" case in which the findings may be \iiqportant as regards the 

general problem of social influences on prosocial ^ction, but they do not 

\ 

support the view that prosocial modeling is enough jpo affect prosocial 
action* ; 

In the final study of this group, Coates, Pusser, and Goodman (1976) 
assessed the effects of two prosocial television films on the child's social 
behavior in the nursery school. On each of four treatment days one group of 
children viewed 15 minutes of "Sesame Street" and anoiCher group viewed 15 
minutes of "Mister Rogers Neighborhood". In an interesting methodological 
innovation, a content analysis of 10 hours of each program was previously done, 
coding for the frequency with which each character gave positive reinforce- 
ment and punishrai^nt to tht other characters. The conte^it analysis showed that 
beliavior on "Sesame Street" consisted of both positive reinforcement and 
punislunent, whereas on "Mister Rogers" It Was almost totally positive. The 
authors selected "Sesame Street" segments to be shown to the children that 
stressed cognitive behaviors such as counting, reasoning and problem solving 
and wliich were relatively high in punisliment (total number of positive reirtforco- 
mcnts and punishments for the four programs were 56 and 91). The "Mister 
Rogers" segments chosen reflected an emphasis on social and eim>tional dev^^lop^ 
ment such as cooperation, verbalizing one*s feelings, and coping with frustration 
and were extremely high in positive reinforcement (total number of positive 
reinforceo^nts and punishments were 200 and zero). Observations of the childron' 
behavior, which were conducted before (baseline), during (treatment), and 
after (Posttest) one week of exposure to each of the programs consisted of 
the frequency of the child's acting in a posiilvoly reinforcing or piiniHvf 
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manner to the other people in the nursery Bcinior, 

It was found, In accord with expectations, that observing •'Mister Roger s*' 
resulted in an Increase In positively reinforcing acts froai baseline to treat- 
ment and, what is more important, from baseline to post test. Contrary to ex- 
pec tat ions, however, for the subjects whose baseline positive reinforcement 
scores were below the median, observing this program resulted not only in an 
increase in positively reinforcing acts but also an increase In punitive 
acts. For those who watched "Sesame Street*' ther& was no change in posl|:ive 
reinforcement or punishment. For those who were init i • ly low in giving 
positive reinforcement, however, there was an increase in positively rein- 
forcing acts; and for those initially low in punishment there was an increase 
In acting punltively. The differences between the effects of the two films 
are generally in keeping with the content analysis. It should be noted, 
however, that examination of the tabulated results reveals an unexpected, and 
unexplained, trend: for subjects Initially above the median in giving punish- 
ment, the punishment scores dropped shai'ply (in both treatment and post test) 
for those who had viewed "Sesame Street"; the punishment scores actually in- 
creased slightly (In the posttest) for those who had viewed "Mister Rogers". 

at 

Overall » the results of those four studies indicate that^jthe present 
time we cannot be sanguine about the possibility of increasing the prosocial 
behavior of young children through the use of symbolic modeling procedures 
unless the modeling is supplemented by other training procedures such as role 
playing, verbal labelling of feelings and actions, feedback regarding the 
effects of the child's behavior on others, and possibly direct reinforcement. 
It is difficult to generalize to the effects of actual television progrnmmlnf;, 
however. If it is true that children spend a great deal of time at home 
watching programs with considerable violent content, ^hon it may be presumpruou 
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o£ researchers, no matter how sophisticated their designs, to expect that a 
few hourn of viewing prosoclal programs like •'Mister Rogers Neighborhoo4" * 
can possibly counteract the effects of home television viewing; ^ The same 
Is true of the studies dealing with the effects of violent television. Any 
differential effects of a few hours of exposure to violent or nonviolent pro- 
grams are likely to be overridden by the home viewing experiences of the sub- 
jects. There is an obvious dilemma here. As noted earlier, to demonstrate 
that the effects of exposure to aggressive or prosocial models are due to 
more than the demand characteristics of the experiment requires showing that 
the effects'^are enduring and manifested outside the laboratory, preferably 
in natural settings. But to do this becomes virtually impossible if the 
effects are likely to be burled, owing to the subjects' home viewing patterns 
(not to mention the effects of other important socialization influences such 
as the parent's discipline pattern). It appears, therefore, that the only 
possible way out may be to adopt the type of design utilized by Feshbach and 
Singer (1971), and to soma extent by Friedrlch and Stein (1973), wherein the 
total viewing experience of the subjects arc controlled for an extended period 
cjf time in a natural setting. It may be significant that this type of research, 
as already noted, does not support the view tliat television Is as Important in 
determining how children act, as many people believe it is. 

Imitation and Self Control 
Bandurn and others have argued that with appropriate modeling procedures 
children can be taught to exert control over their impulses and deviant be- 
havioral tendencies even in the absence of ei^ternal sanctions. Two general 
methods have been used: exposing thn child tb a model who is tempted to behave 
in a deviant manner but resists the temptation; and exposing the child to a 
model who behaves in a deviant manner and is punished for It. 



fecposure to Self ^^Controlllns Hc^els 

, In the first published study of this cype Stein (1967) assigned fourth 
grade boys to do a boring Job (watch for a light and push a button when it 
goes on) i^ile an attractive movie was being shovn just outside their line of 
vision. The prohibition against looking at the movie was stated as follows: 
"The lights probably won't come on very often so you may do whatever you like 
as long as you stay in ^our chair. Tou must stay in your chair, though, so 
you'll be ready when the lights do come on.'' Then followed one of three con- 
diticns: exposure to an adult model doing the same task whb-said aloud, "I 
sure wish I could sec the movie" and then yielded to the temptation to do so; 
an adult model who said the same thing but resisted temptation; and no model. 
After that the child was left alone and observed through a one-way mirror. The 
findings were that observing a model who yielded to temptation resulted in more 
yielding than the other two conditions. Tlie subjects who observed a model who 
res Ib ted temptation, however, showed no more resistance than the control group. 
Thi^ fmggests that observing deviant models may serve to legltlmi2o devinncy 
and undermine I be subject's prior socialisation aRalnst it. Observing models 
who resist the temptation to deviate^ however, is likely to be ineffective as 
an agent of iuhibition. Other interpretations are possible. One, that the . 
high level of resistance shown by the no-iJK>del control group produced a "ceiling 
effect," is not supported by the data, as noted by Stein, since the resistance 
scores of the controls were actually slightly higher than those who observed 
th*,^ resisting model. It remains possible, however, that the control group's 
devintlon scores were spuriously low because thx* deviant response lind little 
saljence for them. In any case, the study provides no evidtMice that observing 
a resisting model contributes to resistance to temptntlnn. 

Recent research raises the possibility that Stein's results may reflect 
the predominantly middle-class background of her subjects- Kosenkuet t ur (1973) 



used a similar design with lower-class, mostly white, third-grade students in 
a Lutheran parochial school « hal%of whom were from broken homes. He found, 
as did Stein ^ that the effects of observing a model who yielded to temptation 
far exceeded the effect^ of observing a model who resisted temptation; the 
resisting model in this chse, however, did have a statistically borderline 
effect. Fry (1975) studied 8-- and 9-year-old Indian children and American 
middle-class children living In India, using thv forbidden- toy paradigm. For 
the Americans, the yielding model was effective but the resisting^model/ which 
fits Stein's findings. With Indian children, however, the resisting and yleld- 
in;> models were both effective, though marginally. Fry suggests that adult 
models who resist temptation may he effective In cultures which stress the 
importance of obedience. This explanation may also apply to Rosenkoetter 's , 
findings, since lower class parents tjrpically place great stress on obedience 
(e.r,., Kohn, 1959) ♦ although it is not kno\/n whether this was true in Rof'^enkoetter 
sample. 

Ant>ther series of experiments, beginninp, with Bandura and Kupers (1964), 
deal with the child's adoption of a model's porform;mce standards. The typical 
procedure is one in which the subject participates in a bowling game witli a 
model. The range oi scores obtained is controlled by the exporimr*nter . At 
Iht! outset, the subject and model are given access to a plentiful supply of 
candy or chips (exchangeable fur toys later) from which they can help themselves 
In accord with instructions. In one experimental condition, the model sets a 
high standard of self-reward (e.g., on trials In which he obtaln(»d or exceeds 
a score of 20, he rewards himself with one or two candies and says something', 
like "I deserve an M & M for that high score'*). On trials in which the model 
falls to meet the standard, he takes no reward and makes some comment like "No 
M & M's for that*' or ''That does not deserve* an M & M treat. •' After exposnn* to 
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their respective isodels, the subjects play the bowling game a number of ilmest 
and the performance level for which they reward themselves Is recorded. 

Most of these expcrimentH have limited relevance to internal self^huntrol be 
cause an adult (usudlly not the model) is present at all times ^ In the two 
studies in which the children are left to play the game alone, however, the 
findings were essentially the same as in the others: the children's pattern 
o^ self-reward and self-denial resembled that of the model to which they were 
e:;posed (Grusec, 1971; Liebert & Ora, 1968). That is, the children who observed 
a model :>pply a low standard rewarded themselves generously even for minimal 
performance. Children who observed a model apply a high, self-denying standard 
helped themselves? to rewards sparingly and only when they achieved relatively 
high levels of performance. 

It is difficult to interpret these findings because only two studies in- 
cluded control groups not exposed to any model. And whereas in both of these 
studies the obsiirvatlon of models with low standards resulted in the use of low 
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Standards by the children, such conRisteacy was not obtained with high stan- 
dards. In one study the subjects who observed models with high, self-denying 
Htandards demonstrated more self-^denial than djd the control group (Liebert & 

Ora, 1568); in the other study, they did not (Bandurn & l^lu^lnn, 1966). It is 

t 

difficult to know which finding to weigh more heavily. Of the two, only Liebert 
and Ora employed an "alone** condition on which to base the children's self-denial 
scores. On the other hand, tlie Bandura and Whelan study included nix different 
independent tests, each with its own control group, and in all six the subjects 
who observed models with high, self-denying standards actually rewarded them- 
selves more often than did the control groups (t^lgnlf icantly so in two cases) 
~ a pattern much like tliat found in the study by Stein dlncussed prevlourjy. 
It Is pdssible that the self-de^nylug behavior of the control, groups, which 



nay partly account for these findings, is due to th«? presence of an adult; 
but this adult was also present for the subjects who observed self r-denying 
models. Furthermore, in a study by Bandura and Perloff (1967), children wlio 
were instructed to set their own performance standard and reward themselves 
only when they attained it, tended to set high standards to which they then 
adhered even when It.* ft; alone • The Bandura and l^elan findings thus cannot 

be Ignored. , 

/ 

Even if we conclude from these experiments that self«^denlal may be fos- 
tered In children by having them observe self-denying iiK>dels, there is evidence 
that the resulting self-denial is short-llve4. Bandura, Grusec, and Menlove 
(1967b) reported that high, self-denying standards were readily abandoned in 
favor of more lenient standards used by a peer model, lliis finding takes on 
added significance in light of the evidence that chi Idren will ordinarily emu- 
late an adult rather than a peer who uses the same standard (Bandura & Kupers, 

i 

1964). All in all, the evidence is not compel ling that observing models who 
set hjRh ^lindards and deny themselves rewards when they fail to attain them 
resultK in self-denying behavior by the child. Models exhibiting lenient 
standards, fiowever, do appear to be quite effective. 

Still another anpect of inlilbition and self-control that has been studied 
experimentally In relation to imitative modeling is the ability of the^hild to 
defer immediate Rrat 1 f Icatlon in favor of more valued long-range satisfactions. 
In a study hy B*indura and Mischt^l (1963) fourth- and fifth-grade children were 
administered a series of l^i paired choices. Each pair consisted of a loss valued 
item that could be obtained Immediately or a more valtied one that would not bo 
available until 1 to h %rceks later. The subjects were asked to choose, one item 
from each pair and advised to choose carefully because tht»y would actually 
receive 1 of the lA Items they selected — cltht^ on the same day or after the 
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^ the delay period indicated- for their preference. Several weeks later the sub- 
*• ' jccts were exposed to an adult model who siade choices In a similar situation 

though* with items* more appropriate for adults* ^ith hlgh-delBy children, the 
models con^lstencly selected the ii^diately available items and in several 

Instances cofnmented briefly according to a prearrnn8<?d script on the benefits 

- » - 

' of inmedlatD self-reward (e.g., "Chess figures are chesR figures. I can get 
much us« out of the plastic ones right away."). In addition, after the fourth 
choice,, the model casually suiranarized his immediate-gratification philosophy of 
* life as follov^^s: "You probably have noticed that T am a person who likes 
things now,. One can spend so much time in life waiting that one never gets 
around to really living. 1 find that it is better to make the most of each 
moment or life* will pass you by." With low-delay children the model consistently 
selected the more valued, delayed Items.- The model likewise commented pcrl- 
f odlcally on the virtues of self ^li^jposed delay (e.g., "The wooden chess figures 

are of much better quality, more nttractlvn, and will last longer. I'll wait 
two weeks fur the better ones.") and expounded his postponement-of-grntlf icat ion 
phLlosophy of life In the following mnnner; "You have probnhly noticed that 
T arn a per^ion who is willing to forego having fewer or less valuable things 
ni>w, for the sake of more and bigger benefits later. I usually find that life 
is more gratifying when I takf that carefully into account," Immediately 
r after observing the model the children were individually adminlstorod another 

set of lA chnfees which differed somt^whaf. from the original set. To test for 
stability of the altered delay pattern, the children were also readministered 
^ , the original set of iA choices between A and 5 weeks later. 

Substantial modifications were obtained in both the Imm^'dlate postexposure 
test and the later test* The effects of thu model were most pronounced lor the 
children who intlnlly showed a preference for delayed rewards. T h e e - r ftt-HVryri 
' ' Bh ow gd > " ^ - pr of ♦HH»»K' 0"f o g— de^f iyed rexfn rd ti . These children showeJ n marked phi ft 

'"^^-r": \ .t. _. _ i . • ^. 
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totirard a preference for imacKJiate and less valued rewards after observing a 

* . .. ^ , f- 

oodel who favored itmaediace gratification. For the subjects who Initially 

JSirfiiblEed a disposition toward imiBedlate rewards — a more important group 

for' our purpose^ since they shifted toward increased self-control — the 

findings arc less 'clear-c<|t. On the one hand, these subjects did show an 

increased willingness to wait for o«,re highly valued rewards after observing 

a model who exhibited such a preference, both iaanedlaLcly «fter exposure to 
iff 

the model and^the later test, whereas a control group of comparable subjects 
who did not observe a model shifted significantly only in the postexposure 
test. On the other hand, when a direct comparison was made, the experimental 
and control groups did not differ significantly in either the immediate or 
the later test, a finding which resembles those obtained in the modeling 
studies already discussed. 

An interesting aspect of this study which may complicate nny interpre- 
tation of the- findings is the. fact that the model gave a convincing philosophy 
and rationale for his act. which means that tlie subjects may have shifted 
their preference because they were persuaded by these arguments. Indeed, a 
third experimental group which did not see the model but heard his recorded 
comments shifted just as much as-the group that did see the model. The findlne 
Is no less interesting if' the model's arguments are the important factor, 
especially In. view of the long-range effects demonstrated, but the usual Imlta- 
tlon or even observation learning concepts may not apply, since the subjects 
may actually be experiencing a change of mind. Still another possibility is 
that the subjects perceived the model's behavior as defining the socially ac- 
ceptable norm in such choice-making situations, and then merely shifted rhelr 
preference accordingly. Tills "demand characteristic" explanation is plausibU- 
particularly since the experimenter was present while the subjects m^ide their 
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choices (although the model had left). With these conceptual and ncthodor- 
logtcal qualifications, we vould tentatively conclude that observing models 
can increase the child's willingness to forgo Imtediatc gratification when 

m 

this is clearly in the interest of still greater gratification In the future. 
Exposure to Punished Deviant Models 

A number of enperiraents have been done on the effects of having children 
observe models — n»stly peers — vko are punished for behaving in a oianner 
forbidden by the experimenter. The procedure used by Walters and Parke (196A) 
is typical. The subjects, 6-year-old boys, were first shown some toys and 
forbidden by the experimenter from touching them with the statciaetit, "Now, 
tlie.'ie toys have been arranged for someone else, so you'd better not touch 
thc-tn." They then observed a 3-ininute color film sequence depictiing an adult 
female, presumably a mother, indicate to a small boy that he s^uld not play 
with toys that had been placed on a nearby tabic. The "raocher" then sat the 
child down be.ilde the table, handed him an open book, and left the room. After 
her departure, the- child put the book aside and played for approximately 2 
minutes with the prohibited toys. For the model-rewarded condition, the last 
part of the film showed the "mother" return to the child, sit by him, band him 
toys, and play with him In an affectionate manner. In contrast, under thej 
model -punishment condition the film ending showed the "mother," on ther return 
from the other room, snatch from the child the toy he was then playing with, 
fshake him, and sit him down once more in the clmlr with the hook. For the 
no-consequence condition the film ceased after the model had played with the 
toys for 2 minutes, that is, the "mother" did not reenter the room. After the 
film, the experimenter made an excuse to leave the room, promised to return 
soon and ploy a game with the child, and gave him the dull tank of "rending a 
dictionary" while she was gone. The experimenter remained outside the room 

31) ^ 
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|or a IS-ainute pcrlc^ duri^ which an <^etveir recorded £he latency of ehe 
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first deviant response made bv each child, the number of times the toy was 
tQuched or played with, and the dur^ttlon of deviation. Children In a con- 
^trol group saw no film but were otherwise treated in the same way as children 
unde^ the three film conditions. 

tl^e findings were as follows: (1) the subjects, who observed the model * 
puni^hed^\dcviated less quickly, less often, and for a shorter period of time 
than subje'cts under the model -rewarded and no-consequence conditions; (2) 
they actually deviated slightly (though not significantly) mo^e than the 
control Rroup who saw no film; ^nd (3) the no-^condequenco conjdltlon resulted 
in as much deviation as the model-rewarded condition. These fresults are 

# I 

typical, although there is an exception (Walters, Leat, & MozLl, 1963). How 
one interprets thtiw depends on whether the no-model or the no-consequences 
condition la used as the-control group. The issues are the same as those 
* discussed earlier in connection with imitation and aggression. Here, too, 

and for similar rciisons, T believe the no-model group is the appropriate, 
though by no means the ideal control group. With this in mind, I would 
' suggest the following Interpretation of what happens in the model-punished 
condition. First, the subjects were initially motivated to play with the 
attractive toys, but deterred .by the oKperimt»ntnr'K prohibition perhaps because 
of the general tendency to obey adult authority in strange' unstructured situa- 
tlons. Second, watching a peer model play had an initially dlsinhlbltlng 
effect. Third, this dlsinhlbltion was sustained in the absence of punishmtjnt , 

that is, in the model-rewarded and no-consequence conditions. (Tffg^ i ii mlyTj Ag 

* »• 

thtis far may also encompass the Stein findings mentioned earlier since the 

yield Ing-raodel condition thi»re was essentially the same ns the no-consequonce 

i ^ • ' ■ 

condition her^.) Fourth, the punishment to the model was potent enough to 

* 9 

counteract the dlslnhibltlon atid re-establish the bnsflino lovul of inhibition 
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created by the prohibition « but not enough to increase* tire inhibition beyond 
that level. Exposure to a deviant model who Is punished thus appears to have 
an inhibiting effect on the response tendency initially aroused by the model 
deviant act, but not on that existing before exposure. Stated differently, 
the effectiveness of a prohibition may be reduced by exposing the child to a 
model performing the prohibited act; the reduction is temporary if the model is 
subsequently punished. 

In a recent study, Zimmerman and Klnsler (1977) used essentially the 
Walters and Parke procedure with certain modifications. The. modeling film 
was different and there were three variants of the initial verbal prohibition 
from the experimenter to the subject; Strong prohibition (In this room there 
are some toys* They belong to another child, Tou are not to touch or play 
with them); mild prohibition (*...! would prefer, etc *•••); no prohibition. 
This was the first study of this typ'e^ to include a no-prohibit Ion condition, 
thus affording a relatively pure test of the effectiveness of observing a 
punished model. And, indeed, it was found in the no^^prohibltion condition 
that tht* children who had observed the punished model spent less time playing 
with the toys than subjects in the no-model condition. Unfortunately, there 
is a detail ^ijijjie-^modellng film that may nullify the potential importance of 
these results. In the film the adult tells the child model that the adult 
has to leave the room to get some things she forgot. She also says that she 
will close the door when she leaves and that she will knock before re-entering. 
On hearing the knock, the child model tries hurriedly to replace the toys he 
has been playing with but there is not enough time. The adult chastizes and 
spanks him for playing with the forbidden toys, and he cries. The problem 
is that the child*s task, the physical layout of the room, and, most Importantly, 
the adult's promise to knock, are virtually identical to the situation in 
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which the sub.lect Is placed. It therefore seems likely that the message com- 
municated to the subject by the film Is that he had better not play with thu 
toys because despite the experimenter's promise to knock, he will Ret cauuht 
and will be painfully punished. What his refraining from playir- with the 
toys may indicate, then/ Is not Internal self control but a ^espijnse to the 
demand characteristics of the experiment, Including possibly ^ fear of ex- 
ternal punishment. 

4 

•Overall, the most reasonable conclusion to draw from the research on 
modeling and self control is that exposure to deviant, unpunished models has 
a disinhibitlnr, effect that may reflect a temporary undermining of the ob- 
j;ervk^r's prior hoc lalizatlon in resistance to temptation and self -^c^nlal , 
Tilt* tt^searrh Js loss clcar, however, as to the effectiveness of exposure to 
models uiu) riT.itU temptation, or who deviate and are punished. The research 
also suggests th.it the failure to imitate a model's sclf-donvlng behaviors 
is not due to deficiencies in cognitive capacity, since the children were 
able to imitate the models, sometimes in remarkable detail, when self-denial 
waf; not Involved. Perhaps the observation of models is not enough to arouse 
sufficiently powerful motives to overcome the child's natural tendency towards 
self-gratlf lent Ion. This may be due to the artificiality of the typical Inh- 
oratory eKjierlment an^* the use of models who are slrfingers to the child. 

Another interpretation, already alluded to, /s that rewarding and punishing; 
a model serves mainly to communicate a message from the experimenter to the 
subject, telling him what he is expected to du in the strange experimental 
situation. The model serves merely as the medium of this message. In ottier 
words, the subject may not experience vicarious reward and punishment, Is 
often assumed, but he m;iy simply infer what is expected oT him, and perhnp?; 
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%rhat^ will happen to hira if he indulges his desires and behaves otherwise* , 
To demonstrate more than this, that is, to demonstrate that the subjects' 
responnes are not simply due to demand characteristics, may require evidence 
that the effects are durable and manifcsited in other, quite different situa- 
tions. But then wu aru faced with T\ same dilemma posed earlier in con- 
nection with aggression and prosoclnl behavior, namely, any effects of those 
brief manipulations are apt to be overridden by the subject's everyday 
experiences. 

Ah a final critical p61nt« some of the experimental proc^ures appear 
to lack any ecological validity. For example, children may imitate a model's 
standards of sulf reinforcement under the experimental conditions doficribed, 
but hcfw often do real-life modtOs reward themselves so ostentatiously and 
with such CKplioil verbal justification? 

The Clinical use of Modeling 
If! his book J^^' A^iclples jDf Hejiu^ Bnndura (1969b) theorize 

th:il if a person hns a deep-seated fear (e.g., a fear of initiating social 
interaction or a fear of dogs) it may be possible to rtuluce or eliminate the 
fviW by repeatedly expos fnjj the person to a model who approaches the feared 
object without the occurrence of avers ive consequences. According to Bandura 
the most effective procedun* is to expose the person to a graduated sequence 
of the aversive stimuli that progressively approximate the most feared ewnt, 
(If the most feared event is presented too soon, the person might turn .away 
and necessary observation learning from tlie model might not take place.) It 
is also advisable, according to Bandura, to expose the person to diverse 
modelfi who demonstrate fearless behavior to different forms of the feared 
object without adverse consequences. Much of the pertinent research has been 
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doae with adults but several p^nteres^ing studies have beep(^ reported in which 

children served as subjects. ^ 

• • ■ / 

In a study by ^nduta, Grusec, and Menlove (1967b), preschool children 

who displayed fearful and avoidant behavior toward do^s Mpre assigned to one of 

four treatment conditions: (a) one group participated in a series of brief 

isK}deling sessions (eight lO-^^inute sessions On four consecutive days) in which 

they observed, in a partjr/ context (including cookies, prises, ballpons, brightly 

colored hats, etc.)* a ^fearless A-year old child exhibit progresaiwely stronger 

/ 

approach responses toi^ard a dog. The fear-arousing properties of the model's 
performance x^ere gradually increased from session to session by docreasing the 
physical restraints on the dog, increasing the directness and frequency of 
the model approach responses, and increasing the duration of interactions; 
(b) A second group observed the same graduated modeling stimt'li, but in a 
neutral context; (c) a third group merely observed the dog in the party con- 
text, with the model absent; (d) a fourth group participated in the party 
activities without any exposure to either the dog or the modeled displays. 
Following each treatment, the subject was given an avoidance test in which 
he was successively asked to approach and pet the same dog, release him from 
tho playpen, remove his leash, feed him biscuits, spend a fixed amount of time 
with him, climb into the pen with him and, finally, lock the gate and remain 
in the pen with the dog. The test was also carrU^d out with a second dog, 
and repeated one month later. The results were that the two groups of children 

a. 

who had observed the model Interact nonanxlously with the dog displayed^stable 
and generalised reduction in avoidance behavior^ and differed significantly in 
this respect from the children in the other two conditions. The party context 
did not enhance the effects prodticed through modeling. Particularly interest inr, 
is this finding: In the one-month follow-up, not one control subject was able 



to remain alone in ti^ ' playpen with each of the dogs^ (the a»st stringent 
test in the study), whereas 33% of the children in the modeling conditions 
were ahle to do so.^ 

In a subsequent Htudy by Bandura and Menlove (1968) » one group of pre- 
school children who were fearful of dogs observed a series of films (eight 
3-niinute films » two per day on four alternate days) in which a 5-year old 
boy displayed the same progressively nK>re intimate interactions with a dog 
that the model in the previous study did. A secoud group was exposed to a 
similar set of graded films depicting a variety of models interacting non- 
anxiously with numerous dogs varying In size ahd fearsomeness. A control 
group was shown movies containing no nninuils. The assessment procedures 
were the Hame as those used in the previous study • The results were that 
both the single-modeling and multiple-nKsdeling treatments produced signi- 
ficant reductions in children's avoidance behavior, but only the multiple 
modeling treatment werikei^ie^d the children's fears sufficiently to enable them 
to remain alone in the pl^-iy^j^ with the dog. The authors also note that the 
single filmed model in this stiidy was not as effective as the single live 
model in the previous study, hut the multiple filmed model was as effective. 
And, the multiple-model [jroup acttially showed less fear of the dogs a month 
Inter then they did on the day followinp, completion of the experimental treat- 
ments, . , 

Symbolic Du^deling has also been used as a means of influencing the social 
behavior of preschool children with low levels of social responsiveness. In 
these studies children are selected as having low leveln'pf interaction on the 
basis of teacher ratings plus behavioral observations- The children are then 

shown films or videotapes depict J np, children intersctinp, with each other, ac- 

\ 
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companied by n narrative sound track consisting of an adult voice descrihlniv 
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ongoing social interactions and their outcomes « O'Connor observed that im- 
mcdllately following exposure to such a film children 8ho\^ significantly 
higher levels of social interaction than children in a no-treatment condi^ 
tion (1969), and he found a similar effect which was maintained at assessments 
occurring 3 week» and 6 weeks following exposure to the im^deling condition. 
Keller and Carlson (1974) found an Increase in social interactions (including 
both the giving and receiving of social reinforcements) iimfiediately following 
the modeling treatment, biit the effect was not maintained relative to a 
no-modeling condition at a 3--week follow-up assessment. 

In the most recent and perhaps most interesting study of this ^pe 
Jaklbchuk and Smeriglio (1976), socially isolated children were randomly 
assigned to one of four conditions: One group (self --speech group) watched 
four different 5-rainute videotaped sequences (one per day on four consecutive 
days) each of.wliLch portrayed a child model displaying a progresslvo change 
from solitary play to active participation wLth peers. The accompanying 
sound track featured self-guiding comments in first-person form relating to 
the model *H activities (e.g., "My name is Danny and I go to nursery school. 
I'm sitting hefe all by myself looking at a book. .. .Those children over theru 
are playing together .... I would like to play with them. But I*m afraid. I 
don't kiiow what to do or say. .. .This Is hard, but I'll try..., I'm close to 
theni....I did It. Good for me.... I like playing with Johnny and Bobby. I'm 
really glad I decided to play with them. Vm having lots of fun/') A second 
group (narrative group) watched the same videotapes accompanied by sound tracks 

^ 

containing the same information but voiced by a child In third-person form. A 

' ■ ■ 4' 

nature-film control and a no-treatment control group were also employed. Pre- 
treatn^nt^ posttreatment^ .and follow-up observations were made with thrcf 
different measures of social behavior: positive social behavior directed toward 

• 46 . 
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peers • positive social behavior received from peers » and social interaction. 
The findings were that on all tjiree measures the children in the self-speech 
condition improved fnym pretreatment to post treatment (the day after the last- 
videotape presentfition), and frc»a pretreatmeiit to follow-up (three weeks 
after the post treatment assessment). The narrative group did almost as well, 
showing Improvement on two of the three measures. Ferliaps most suggestive 
is the finding that at follow-up the self-speech group was the only experi- 
mental group that did not differ significantly from children who had never 
-boon socially isolated. The narrative group , though improved relative to 
their pretreatment behavior, remained significantly less socially active 
tl^'in the nonisolates.. As noted by the authors, the long terra ef fleets of the 
mudeling procc*durc'S in these social isolate studies are very likely due to 
the fact tbar tho subjects continually receive reinforcement froiri their peers 
for acting. In the same way that the model did. 

The results of these studios arc ImprosHive and th(» question may be asked, 
why are modeling procedures so successful In reducing long-standing phobias, 
y€t apparently relatively ineffective in enhancing prosocial and self-^controlling 
behaviors. For one thing, the procedures are different. In the clinical studies 
the subjects are preselected; they all have a particular fear. The model is a 
peer wlio initially keeps distance from the feared object, and is ihuu someone 
with whom the subject can identify. It is therefore possible in these studies 
that the subject to some extent sharus the feelings that the model ostensibly 
has in the situation, and that the effectiveness of these procedures may thc^re- 
fore depend in part on the vicarious arousal of affect. This, in conjunction 
with th^ reali7.atlon that the anticipated nverslve consequences do not occur, 
may contribute to diminishing the subject's fear. In the prosoclal and 
fielf-control studies there is little if any reason to expect vicarious affect 



arousal, only the awareness of what actions are to be expected, permitted, 
or punished. In addition, the modeled actions In the clinical studies are 
not as likely to be counteracted by the 8ubject*s everyday experiences as 
the modeled actions in the prosocial and self-control studies. Those who 
fear dogs, for example, oay simply keep away from thum In real life; and 
if they should imitate the model *8 actions the chances are that they will 

not be harmed. And, in the social isolate studies, as already noted, 

\ 

imitating the iiK)del nmy actually lead to responses from peers which are ^ \ 

rewarding and thus help sustain the effects of the modeling procedure. 

Conclusions 

will now attempt to pull together what we can say with confidence 
about^ identification and imitation in children, as well as to Indicate 
Gotasj ot the importnnt questions about which we still know very little. 

/ 1. As regards identification, the various theories, which pertain 
mainly to underlying motives, are highly developed and sophisticated, but 
there is very little pertinent research. Tlie only thing we can say with 
confidence is thot there is no support for the psychoanalytic assumption that 
identification is an all-encompassing unitary process. There is evidence to 
suggest, but only to suggest , that culturally approved sex-1 inked preferences 
and behaviors and certain aspects of morality that are reflijcted overtly in 
the parent's words and deeds may be acquired in part through identification. 

2. Not surprisingly, there is good evidence that the child's general 
cognitive level has an impact on what he can learn by observing models. For 
example, young children can abstract the simple grammatical rules and conceptual 
strategies that underlie a model'K actions and utllir.e these rules Inter vht-n 
the task and setting are slightly differenl. They cannot, however, grasp 
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s^^s ^bat are bejrond their «ogalcive level » nor docs it appear that they 
can tVansCer even simple rules to tasks and settings thut differ sharply 
from those in the modeling situation. 

3« Since cognition influences and limits imitation g the possibility 
exists that a convincing developOK-ntal analysis of imitation, paralleling 
the stages in cognitive develoi^ent, may scmeday be made* To date» the 
closest approach to a stage analysis eo^s frcOT Fiaget*s work with infants, 
which suggests that by as early as one im^nth of age the infant will imitate, 
though only if another person first mimics a certain action of his. By 4 
or 5 months he can Imitate acts that are unrelated to his own momentary 
state, but thlB is limited to acts that are already part of his repertoire 
and that provide him with a visual impression matching the model's acts; 
fijrthermore, external reinforcement is required to connect the act to the 
modellU behavior. By about one year, these limitations are overcome and 
the child spontaneously imitates novel acts, though with considerable trial 
and error. By about 16 months, the Infant appears to be capable of spontaneous 
imitation of novel acts, with little trial and error. More importantly, he 
can also imitate a model after a long delay, in the model's absence, which 
Indicates that internally represented images have begun to replace overt imi- 
tation and to serve as a guide for later enactment of the model's behavior. 

4* The fac<^that children do abstract rules, however simple, from dis- 
crete modeled acts indicates that they are clearly not passive observers but 
active cognitive processors of the model's words and actions. There is also 
suggestive evidence that children may actually be provoked to re-think their 
ovn views, and sometimes to change their minds, as the result of being re- 
peatedly exposed to an adult model who exprrsnes a contrary view. 



The research clearly khows that young children xmy acquire » from 
evett « very brief period of o^jsewatltm, certain imitorlc atid verbal behaviors 
that appear to be associated^ with tf^resslon in real-life situations. That 
iSt the children show th^se behavior sXright after observing the model* 
Furthermore^ if the aiodel is rewarded for his aggressive actlonst the child 
is more likely to imitate these actions. >If the im>del is punished for ag- 
gresslont howevert the child's resulting behavior is not measureably dif- 
ferent from that of a child who observed no loc^el. I underscored ^associated 
with aggression'* because none of this research dealt with actual interpersonal 
aggression by the subjects. ^ 

As we move closer to testing- the impact of media violence on inter- 
personal aggression, the results become less clear. There is evidence, pri- 
marily from only one study however, that exposure to violent segments of an 
actual television progrnm does produce an immediate increa-se in interpersonal 
-aggression in children. 

6. As regards the more significant question of the long-term effects of 
television/ violence, the results are more equivocal. The best way to examine 
such effects is to control the television viewing cxporience of a sample of 
children for an extended pcricjd of tlrae. The studies that come closest to 
this ideal provide no evidence that television violence contributes to overt 
interpersonal aggression in children. And, though a recent line of research 
suggests that watching , violent television programs may diminish one's emotional 
response to real-life aggression, further work is needed *to substantiate the 
finding as well as to confirm the investigators' view that it reflects a 
blunting of the subject's sensitivity to violence that may increase his parti- 
cipation In it. 

7. The research clearly indicates that exposing a child to i model who 
shares* or helps another person will li^crease the. likelihood that the rhlld 



will shftin or help if given the opportunity shortly thereafter. Thore is also 
evidence th.it in some cases the effect may last as long an several months. 
These long- term ef fcct8» hwever^ seem to be confined to the performance of 
prosocial acts that are similar to those displayed by the models and in 
slmilnr settings, which suggests that they may reflect nothing more th.in the 
detnand characteristics of the experlmentn. 

8* When we examine the studies dealing with the effects of watching 
actual segiii*>nt?5 of proayclal television prografns» we find no support for the 
contention that prosocial behavior may be enhanced by watching television 
prop^rnms with prosocial content. This conclusion^ which may be as difficult 
for tJimc to hfl love as that pertaining to violent programs, may ref Icrt the 
fact that any effects that brief exposures to prosocial prograius might hnvt* 
ar^' likely to In; overridden by the subjects \ everyday television viewing 
eK;?.r iunciTii, as as by their parents' childrenring practices and other 

sue i 1 1 i za 1 1 on In f I uences • 

9. Thci restuirch also indicates rather clearly that exposure to models 

whc^ yii'ld to the temptation to perform a prohibited act, without heiuR punished, 
has a d {sinhihll f uf, effect on children, which imiy reflect a temporary under-- 
ininlui', of their prior sociali?:at ion in self control. The* research is less 
clear, however, as to the effects of being exposed to mctdfls who resist Ifmp- 
tatlon or who yield to it and are punished. It is entirely possible that 
this rather vast body of\ research, all of which has been confined to thi* Inhor- 
tory, derormst rates nothing more than the demand charaeterlsllcs of the ex- 
periments or, in some cases, experimental effects which have ilttle to do wltli 
real life. 

V 

« * 

10, The usf of imideling procedures has been found to hv an effective 
means of overcoming cliildren's fear of dogs as well as the* fear of making 
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social contacts with peers. These studies deisonstratc the potential power 
of nodellng procedures, although to achieve this power may require pre- 
selecting the subjects, carefully designing the nodellng procedures so as 
to activate vicarious affective processes in theffi, and assuring that their 
everyday experience outside the laboratory will reinforce, or at least not 
counteract, the effects of modeling. 
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